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Senate. The House ignored it* The transcontinental railroad was dead
for another session.
On river and harbor appropriations, also, the westerners were frus-
trated. The low state of the Treasury could be used effectively by op-
ponents of these measures, and the general bill carried over from the
previous session was not even considered. Senator Chandler of Michi-
gan did succeed in getting through the Senate a measure for dredging
the channel over St. Clair flats, but it was not acted on by the House
until the last day; and Buchanan pocket-vetoed it.5
The westerners had more hope of land donation measures, and several
of these were pushed vigorously. Senator Andrew Johnson of Tennessee
and Congressman Galusha A'. Grow of Pennsylvania, Democrat and
Republican, worked at such a project unceasingly. Grow saw a home-
stead bill pass the House on February 1 by a vote of 120 to 76. Thirty-
seven northern Democrats made it possible. In the Senate, test votes
showed that it would pass unless some absentees came back. The ad-
ministration hastily summoned them, and a vote to postpone produced
a tie. Vice President Breckinridge then killed the bill by his casting
vote. Whether this was arranged to help him in his presidential ambi-
tions is not recorded. Two westerners, Gwin of California and Lane of
Oregon, were really responsible for this defeat. Both were tinged with
southernism and ambition and usually followed the senatorial high
command.8 Oregon had just been admitted, and Lane had taken his
seat in the Senate barely in time to show his gratitude for the southern
votes which had brought his bailiwick into the Union.
The promotion project which most nearly reached success was a
land donation bill to encourage establishment of agricultural colleges
in the several states. This had passed the House in the preceding session,
and Senator Stuart of Michigan was anxious to bring it to a vote. His
efforts were aided by an "Agricultural Congress" which met in Wash-
ington at the Interior Department under the auspices of the Patent
Office. The project raised objections from southern Senators in language
understandable today. This, they charged, was the work of a farm bloc
demanding that government do something for agriculture. The federal
Treasury was to be made a "source of alms"; soon there would be a
Department of Agriculture, and "in a very short time the whole agri-